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and a diminutive, but ready-made, organisation of
enthusiasts. But its war-philosophy was never genuinely
his philosophy. The majority of its prominent members
either believed on principle that all violence is always
wrong, or, though ready, if necessary, to use violence
against capitalists, would never willingly take part in
what they regarded as a capitalists' war. Some saw the
whole struggle as a categorical denial of the Christian
religion, others as a mere conspiracy of millionaires.
Statistics of armament shares jostled references to the
New Testament in the columns of the New Leader. Both
views, like all extreme doctrines, were too clear-cut-and
too ingenuous for MacDonald. He was never, as we have
seen, a pacifist. And he knew, and said, that capitalist
interests had had nothing to do with making the war,
though he saw, and said, that many of them subsequently
did very well out of it. By the end of 1915, he was
beginning to find himself yet a little farther from what
may be called the average mind of the I.L.P. In the first
months of the war little had been heard of "pacifism."
It was only when talk of conscription began, that a
philosophy of pacifism was seriously discussed. Por no
tribunal would grant exemption to a man who said
merely " I consider it wrong to take part in this particular
war"; his only hope would be a more comprehensive
creed, religious or political, which condemned all war
as such. In July, 1915, there was a two-day Conference
on the Philosophy of Pacifism at the Caxton Hall. In
September the new No Conscription Fellowship issued a
manifesto. And as, with the passage of the Military
Service Act, the new Tribunals took shape, the columns
of the Labour Leader began to supply each week the
alternative arguments, religious and political, with
which a conscientious non-participator might maintain
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